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It is requested that the title and abstract of any paper to be offered to 
the Congress be forwarded as early as possible to the Secretary of the 
Local Committee with a statement of the time required for its reading. 

The Committees of the International Anthropological Congress are : — 

Local Committee of Arrangements. — F. W. Putnam, Chairman, C. Stani- 
land Wake, Secretary, Edward E. Ayer, James W. Ellsworth, H. W. Beck- 
with, Frederick Starr. 

Executive Committee. — Daniel G. Brinton, President ; Franz Boas, Sec- 
retary ; W. H. Holmes, Representative of American Association Advance- 
ment Science ; W. W. Newell, Representative of American Folk-Lore 
Society ; Otis T. Mason, Representative of Anthropological Society of 
Washington ; Alice C. Fletcher, Representative of the Women's Anthro- 
pological Society of America ; Louis A. LaGarde, Representative of United 
States Army Medical Museum ; and the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
Sections of the Congress. 

In order to facilitate the arrangements for the Congress, five sections 
have been organized, and the following Committee has been charged with 
the preparation of the programme : — 

Physical Anthropology : Franz Boas, Department of Ethnology, World's 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

Archaeology : W. H. Holmes, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

Ethnology : Otis T. Mason, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C, 
and Stewart Culin, Department of Ethnology, World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 111. 

Folk-Lore and Religions : W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass., and Cyrus 
Adler, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

Linguistics : D. G. Brinton, Media, Pa. 

All communications are to be addressed, Prof. C. Staniland Wake, Lo- 
cal Secretary Department of Ethnology, World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. 
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Cinderella. Three Hundred and Forty-five Variants of Cinderella, Cat- 
skin, and Cap o' Rushes, abstracted and tabulated, with a Discussion of 
Mediaeval Analogues, and Notes, by Marian Roalfe Cox. With an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M. A. London : Published for the 
Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 270, 271 Strand. 1893. 8vo, pp. lxxx, 
535- 

For work so modest, laborious, and learned as that of Miss Cox, the 
critic can have no words other than of praise and gratitude. According to 
the arrangement adopted, the variants belong to thirty-three countries (or 
groups of countries), while the bibliography mentions one hundred and 
eighty-four collections. A preface considers questions of classification, 
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and analogues from the Middle Age, while notes examine the comparative 
folk-lore of the separate incidents. The tabulations give concise outlines, 
the abstracts only an index of traits. Thus the reader, for the first time, 
without the necessity of examining hundreds of volumes, is enabled to 
obtain a conspectus of the extension and variation of the tale, and to form 
some conjectures of his own respecting its history. Of course, new ver- 
sions will continually be added ; the existence of two English unprinted 
variants and of one African have recently come to the knowledge of the 
writer. 

From the comparison thus permitted, what conclusion is to be drawn ? 
Respecting this difficult problem it will be necessary to speak with the 
greatest reserve. Of the genus of stories, Miss Cox makes three species, 
" Cinderella," " Catskin " (the Peau d'Ane of Perrault), "Cap o' Rushes" 
(the " Goosegirl at the Well of Grim "). Of these, the second type is in 
our judgment the oldest. Straparola, about 1550, gives an Italian version 
of a literary character ; six years previously, a tale of the Frenchman Des 
Periers contains the name Peau d'Asne. In its modern form, the story 
appears in the Pentamerone of Basile (1636). The central idea is that a 
daughter, whom an unnatural father desires to marry, escapes in disguise, 
is captured and set to menial work in the house of a stranger, but loved by 
the heir, who has set eyes on her during one of the intervals of brilliancy 
which magic art allows her to enjoy. The conception is found in mediaeval 
literature, but not fully worked out into the fairy tale, which we incline to 
regard as belonging to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. From Central 
Europe, probably France or Italy, it may have spread over the world. The 
Cinderella versions, with the incident of the shoe, seem to us a still later 
outgrowth, the test by means of the shoe being an unessential feature of 
the narrative ; its presence in so many variants may be due to literary 
influences. This trait has worked back into variants of the older type, 
where it originally had no place. The third class of tales results from a 
combination of the two preceding with that story respecting " loving like 
salt," which Geoffrey of Monmouth relates of Leir and Cordeilla. The 
correctness of this view appears to be indicated by the character of the 
Asiatic and African variants which seem to be of European origin, as in 
the case of an unprinted Angolan version, now before us, obviously of 
Portuguese origin, but in present arrangement appearing to possess fea- 
tures characteristically negro. As for the separate incidents, these are of 
course of indefinite antiquity. Such is the verdict which the writer would 
give on the present evidence ; but other jurors may be of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. Lang's brief introduction is of the nature of a personal explana- 
tion, rather than a contribution to the theory of folk-tales. So far as the 
present tale is concerned, he unreservedly accepts the " borrowing theory," 
the truth of which indeed now becomes self-evident. He observes : " The 
marchen is a kaleidoscope ; the incidents are the bits of colored glass. 
Shaken, they fall into a variety of attractive forms ; some forms are fitter 
than others, survive more powerfully, and are more widely spread." This 
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closes the whole controversy, for none of Mr. Lang's critics will disagree 
with him. What Mr. Lang does not fully comprehend is that it is this 
" attractive combination " that makes the tale. As to the time of origin, 
he clings to his previously expressed opinions : the tales date from " a pe- 
riod of savage fancy." This proposition is a pure assumption ; in the case 
of Cinderella, it has been shown that the evidence indicates the story to be 
a creation of highly civilized moderns. Mr. Lang, feeling the incongruities 
of his position, is wanting in clearness and logic. He remarks : " If we 
look at Europe, there is always the chance that so popular a book as Per- 
rault's suggested the form which the tale has taken. Our only standard, 
so far as I can see, is archaism, the presence of elements more barbaric 
than Perrault offers." This principle of criticism, though usual, is wholly 
erroneous. Archaic additions are always made by savage races to tales 
which they have received from civilized peoples. In doubting such trans- 
mission Mr. Lang is wrong. 

The essential error of method into which Mr. Lang has fallen consists 
in failing to recognize the worthlessness of general propositions. No 
formula can be laid down which will explain the origin of folk-tales any 
more than of literary productions. The admission of this fact is simply 
the recognition that each tale has its separate history. Writers who argue 
that India was a centre of diffusion of tales, if they are discreet, do not 
make this assertion on speculative and general grounds : they do not mean 
to assert that all marchen originated in India ; they only affirm that there 
are good grounds for suspecting that India was the birthplace of many of 
the marchen which have become popular in modern Europe. Mr. Lang 
admits that his doctrine relative to the source of the tale of " Cupid and 
Psyche," namely, that it originated in early marriage taboo, was pure 
hypothesis ; but this admission is fatal to the suggestion. 

W.W.N. 

Old Rabbit the Voodoo and Other Sorcerers. By Mary Alicia 
Owen. Introduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. Illustrated by Ju- 
liette A. Owen and Louis Wain. London : T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Square. MDCCCXCII. 8vo, pp. xv, 310. 

In this book Miss Owen presents a collection of negro tales from Mis- 
souri. These are connected by a literary thread ; and given, in part, at 
least, in an edited form. The singular feature is at once observed, that 
the stories, instead of being variants of the negro lore made familiar by 
Mr. Harris, much more closely resemble the type of Indian tales. This 
relation demands a separate examination, and will be the subject of future 
remark. At present we can do no more than observe certain minor fea- 
tures of the work, namely, its allusion to customs, superstitions, and dia- 
lectic words. 

Not every American knows that in Missouri " punkin-butter " is a sweet 
compound of pumpkin stewed with watermelon juice. Bees are to be told 
about births and weddings as well as funerals. It is luck to steal bees and 
ill-luck to sell them ; but if the price of the bees is left on the bench from 
which they are taken, the bad luck is crossed. The bees have a king, with 



